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The Fournal of Belles Wettres. 


To the Editor of the Journal of Belles Lettres. 


Mr. Editor.—The strictures which appeared 
in a recent number of the “ Journal of Belles 
Lettres,” upon the “ Female Scholastic Institu- 
tions”’ of Philadelphia and our country elsewhere, 
were commendable in themselves, and much 
called for by the circumstances of the times. 
They formed, as a subject of literature, fair 
matter for review and discussion; and more es- 
pecially, as it is known to be a fact, that the 
journals of the day, which profit by the school 
advertisements, are not willing to grant a can- 
vass of the merits of fashionable female educa- 
tion, as now conducted. 

Ata time when states are vieing with states, 
to get up decided improvements in education, 
and at the expense of all the community, it is 
peculiarly fitting to animadvert upon things as 
they are; and to offer to the notice of the So- 
cieties for improved Educution, formed recently 
in Philadelphia, New York, and other large 
cities, suggestions worthy of their earnest re- 
gard and early attention. 

We believe it is a fact susceptible of proof, 
that female education is by no meats advancing 
in improvement in proportion to its exorbitant 
advancement of prices; that it is in general ex- 
tremely superficial and pretending; and for that 
very reason, ought to arrest the attention of pa- 
rents and guardians, more than it does. It is a 
fact, known to our educated parents, that in- 
struction, quite as solid and useful as is now 

. given in essentials of elementary education, were 
given in their day, for ten shillings a quarter, 
for what now, at lowest terms, are placed at ten 
dollars, and in some cases, at double that 
charge! New and imposing words—* full of 
sound’’—are substituted, to beguile the unwary, 
and to countenance the numerous charges for 
**the various branches taught;’’ but common 
sense, nevertheless, must come back to the con- 
viction, that no mere “ miss in her teens,” is 
capable of digesting and profiting by the alleged 
materials, furnished in a charge of at least five 
hundred dollars perannum! Parents and guar- 
dians owe it to their own interest, and societies 
for education owe it to the claims of public be- 
nefit, and the influence of good example, to in- 
terpose some barrier to the growing encroach- 
ments of the teachers. ‘They form a class by 
themselves, and have their associations among 
themselves—an “imperium in imperio,” by 
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which they can govern and rule the public mind 
for their own ends, and their own aggrandise- 
ment. It is their interest to get high emolunfents, 
long vacations, and fashionable recreations 
and indulgences;—and while society is so con- 
stituted upon selfish principles, can we much 
blame them—especially when they have found 
such ready facilities for taxing the vanity of those 
pafrons, who so freely contribute to their pre- 
tensions? But this we must say, that societies 
of citizens, formed purposely for the advance- 
ment of education, wholly miss their aims and 
the general good, by enrolling into their associa- 
tion, all the teachers who may offer. These, 
as we have seen, are bound to other affiliations; 
and cannot but have their own ends to subserve, 
so often as they may come into competition with 
other interests for the general good. ‘The union 
is unnatural, and ought to be dissolved. Let 
then each work in their proper spbere, and they 
may mutually assist each other, and eventually 
promote the public good. 

It is matter of curiosity and of some amuse- 
ment, to notice the gradual innovation of the 
female teachers. ‘The mothers are still alive, 
who went to “ schools” as respectable as are now 
yclept “ academies, lyceums, institutes,” &c:.; 
they reteived then, under the names of “ read- 
ing, writing, cyphering, grammar, and geogra- 
phy,” the same things which are now displayed 
as “reading, with enunciation and punctuation 
—chirography—arithmetic, mental, dec:mal and 
fractional—grammar, with the principles of rhe- 
toric and elocution—geography, with the prin- 
ciples of the diurnal action of the mundane 
sphere,” &c. ‘ Names are but words,” with 
the wise; and yet ‘names are things” often, 
where they should not be, to the cost of those 
who patronise such assumptions. Often times, 
to this catalogue, are superadded, chemistry, 
botany, astronomy, &c.,—and all those to be 
taught in class books in the way of question and 
answer, to be painfully conned memoriter, with- 
out imparting one iota of solid learning to the 
student. In all these things they see not, and 
understand not, any thing of practical demon- 
stration; and as to the “ history, natural, moral, 
and civil and chronological,” which are taught 
to them, quarter after quarter, it is only such 
common reading, as could be equally learned at 
home, without school cost, by every miss, whose 
judgment was matured sufficiently to apprehend 
a work of fiction and imagination. 

We know it to be a fact, that in various cases, 





girls at boarding schools are led into habits: of 
expense and vain glory, unfitting their origin 
and condition of life. They are taught by ex- 
ample, and in some cases by precept, to tease 
and annoy their parents or guardians for nume- 
rous varieties and decorations in dress, &c. 
They are tanght to feel themselves disparaged 
by the indulged prodigality of other misses 
in their class. If not allowed to dance, they 
must be prompted to tease and worry their pa- 
rents into a compliance—then-.must come bills 
for practising balls—then extra charges for extra 
dresses, &c. Ifthey have been put to “ music,” 
the ordinary charge must be increased; and 
they must take Jessons extra from Madam 

to learn to scream in voce alto. When bills 
are presented for all these ‘Extras’ to the 
wondering parent, if be dares demur, he is dex- 
terously frowned down by Madame Principal, 
as ungenteel,—as sinking below the ton !—In 
tifis matter “‘we speak what we do know.” 

We are friendly to female education, as ele- 
vated and substantial as it can be obtaingd. 
We are willing also to see it sufficiently paid 
for, the measure of that may-be enough to make 
the teachers respectable before the pupils and 
in society. A just competition may regulate 
this matter, as it usually does other concerns of 
life. But aboveall, we want our daughters edu- 
cated in relation to their spheré as women, as 
the mothers and wives who are to be friends 
and benefactors at home,—who are to have 
sense and useful education for management 
there, and pleasing accomplishments enough to 
amuse and please their leisure hours of domes- — 
tic retirement ; and to give grace and manners 
to the social circle, when called to appear in 
more public view. An education, which shall 
rightly teach females in their loveliest attraction 
and sphere, will aim to make them useful mo- 
thers to another generation, and sensible and 


intelligent companions to husbands for ~ 


—_ 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


From the London Literary Gazette. 


The Life and Correspondence of Mrs. Hannah More, Vol. 
I. Post 8vo. pp. 407. London, 1834. Seeley & 
Burnside. 


As this is a work destined to take a lasting place in 
our standard literature, to be multiplied in every way 
and find a passage into every quarter, we need be the 
less anxious about the form and character of what it is 
our duty to state concerning the impression it has made 
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critical dicta, as to the merits of this delightful and 
instructive book. 


An interesting portrait of Hannah More, from a pic- 


on our mind. Our selections must speak, instead of| characters to reclaim them from their errors, and let- 


ters in retarn expressive of contrition and resolutions 
of amendment.” 


Her elder sisters (she was the youngest but one of 


ture painted by Opie in 1786, is prefixed, and full of| five) opened a boarding-school at Bristol, from which she 


animation and intelligence. 


great friend Dr. Johnson. 


they moved and shone. 
Well may her able biographer set out by stating— 


“It isa matter of no light moment to bring the me- 
Her 
history and her character, in great part, belong to and 
represent an age, the form and pressure of which has 
of late been rapidly disappearing, to give place to a 
new order of things and avery different system of 


mory of Hannah More fairly before the world. 


manners,—whether better or worse may be variously 


affirmed ; in some points probably better, in others not 
very differently constituted, 
In the twi- 


so good; but certainl 
and disclosing very different tendencies. 
light of the old, and in the dawn of the new era, Mrs. 
More accomplished her date here,—succeeded, it may 


be, by ladies more talking and talked about, but pro- 


bably by none so capable of making the voice of in- 
struction echo from the cottage to the saloon,—from 
the house of clay to the hall of cedar. To embody 
the likeness and perpetuate the remembrance of such 
a person is to preserve the best specimen of the past to 
be contrasted with the present generation, and in some 
sort to repress the rising fancies, fopperies, and ex- 
cesses, which are apt to accompany the developement 


The volume embraces ‘a 
period of forty years, from the birth of its subject, in 
1745, to the year 1785, son after the death of hor 
And much as has been writ- 
ten and published about the literary society of the !ast 
twenty years of this epoch, the time of Johnson, and 
Burke, and Reynolds, and Garrick, and Lowth, and 
Porteus, and Monboddo, and Kennicott, and Tucker, 
and Montagu, and Chapone, and Carter, and Delany, 
and Barbauld, and others who figure conspicuously in 
these pages; so far from there being tiresome ‘repeti- 
tions, there is so much of nevelty and reality—so much 
of the interior of society, of manners, and of mind, as 
it were—confidentially exhibited, that we feel as much 
pleased as if we had never read aught of these emi- 
nent persons, and of the memorable circles in which 


received many important advantages of education. «In 
her seventeenth year, i. e. 1762, she produced the pas- 
toral dtama, “The Search after Happiness,” which was 
very successful; and her consequent introduction to 
general society in the metropolis ensued about 1773 or 
1774. In those days it appears that female genius was 
not liable, as in our time, to the attacks of every ras- 
cally or mercenary scribbler connected with “the spread 
of knowledge ;” it was encouraged by the high, and che. 
rished by the good, and fostered by the leatned; and 
among these it was Hannah More’s happy fortune to 
have her lot cast: and well she deserved her auspicious 
opening; aud the world has reason to rejoice in the 
fruits which have ripened in consequence. 

Among her early friends was Langhorne, from whose 
correspondence, in December, 1776, we select a letter, 
giving an amusing account of an illness by which he 
was assailed. 

“ [ do not (he says) intend in this letter to write about 
any body or any thing but myself; it is probable, there- 
fore, that the apologies you very likely expe you will 
find in my history. ' 

“Tam at present of uo small importance in my own es- 
timation, being just risen from the dead, a citizen of no 
mean city! The truth is, that for two months past I 
have been incapable of enjoying, and almost of attend- 
ing to any one earthly thing; totally depressed, sunk 
down, and buried beneath a complication of rheumatic, 
scorbutic, nervous, and bilious complaints. ‘These re- 
bellious powers, like the Americans on their continent, 
carried every thing before them in a very unconstilu- 
tional manner indeed, At last matters came to a crisis. 
General Bile was appointed commander-in-chief, *and 
led the whole forces of Rheumatism Bay, Scurvy Island, 
and Nervous Province, into the very centre and heart 
of my dominions, and drew up his army in form of bat- 
tle. I drew up my whole force against him in the fol- 
lowing order :—First battalion, a body of Emetic Tar- 
tars, under the command of General Ipecacuanha, 


of new opinions, and to propel the mind in a career of | These fought with uncommon bravery for one whole 


self-adulation to a dangerous distance from old paths 
and the lights of experience. ‘There was » happy ba- 
lance in the qualities of this gifted lady which kept her 


from all extremes, With a due estimate of the value of 


modern advancement, she retained the savour of our 
island character, as it was once distinguished by its 
probity and plainness among the communities of Chris- 
tendom. What woman was, and what woman is, in 
her best estate, in the past and present periods of our 
domestic history, were displayed in her deportment; 
an@ what woman should be under all estates was illus- 
trated in those principles which raised her character 
above the reach of shifting opinions, and made it a 
pattern for all times and all countries.” 

The correspondence contained in the volume before 


us developes the life and social intercourse of this|it. 


gifted lady; the distinction of whose early genius almost 
instantly propeiled her from mediocrity of provincial 
station to the enjoyment of the highest society in rank, 
talent, and learning, which England afforded. For 
this she was mainly indebted to the warm friendship 


day and a night, made prodigious havoe of the Biliary 
forces and took their general prisoner. A truce was 
proclaimed for twenty-four hours; when it appearing 
that a large body of the Biliaries had secreted them- 
selves in the lower parts of the country, I despatched 
the second battalion, consisting of foreign troops, chiefly 
of the provinces of Senna, Tamarind, and Crim Tar- 
tary, under the command of sub-brigadier-general Ca- 
thartic. These brave soldiers behaved with great 
courage and gallantry, defeated the Billaries in fifteen 
pitched Wattles, and at last totally drove them out of] 
the country. The above two battles lasted five days 
and five nights, The engagemert was at first so hot 
that victory was doubtful. It was, indeed, a dreadful 
and a bloody combat, and I ¢ertainly can never forget 
On the sixth day a few of the nervous regiments 
were seen straggling, but being pursued by Colonel 
Cordial with the Jalap light-horse, they threw down 
their arms. The troops of Scurvy Island concealed 
themselves in the woods and other inaccessible places. 
Thus, my dear madam, have | given you a circum. 


of David Garrick and the no less affectionate love of| stantial account of a most desperate and dangerous 


his wife, who joined her husband with heart and soul 
in promoting the fame and happiness of their immortal 
protegée. 
The talent of Hannah More was most precocicus :— 
“fo her days of infancy, when she could possess her. 
self of a scrap of paper, her delight was to scribble upon 


it some essay or poem, with some well-directed moral, 


which was afterwards secreted in a dark corner where 
the servant kept her brushes and dusters. Her little 
sister, with whom she slept, was usually the repository 


of her nightly effusions; who, in her zeal lest these 
compositions should be lost, would sometimes steal 
down to procure a light, and commit them to the first 
Among the cha- 
racteristic sports of Hannali’s childhood, which their 
mother was fond of recording, we are told that she was 
wont to make a carriage of a chair, and then to call 
her sisters to ride with her to London to see bishops 
and booksellers; an intercouse which we shall hereafter 
show to have been realised. Tho greatest wish her 
imagination could frame, when her scraps of paper 
were exhausted, was, that she might one day be rich 
And when, 


scrap of paper which she could find. 


enough te have a whole quire to herself. 


contest I maintained for my all. What were the battles 
of Bunker’s Hill and Long Island compared to this? 
In my estimation, certainly nothing. 1am now won- 
drous well.” 

In the preceding year, while in London, Miss More 
thus writes to her sister on the opera :— 


“* Bear me, some god, O quickly bear me hence, 
To wholesome solitude, the nurse of 





‘Sense,’ I was going to add in the words of Pope, till I 
recollected that pence had a mere appropriate meaning, 
and was as goud.a rhyme. This apostrophe broke 
from me on coming from the opera, the first | ever did, 
the last; I trust, 1 ever shall go to. For what purpose 
has the Lord of the universe made his creature man 
with a comprehensive mind? why make him a little 
lower than the angels? why give him the faculty of 
thinking, the powers of wit and memory; and, to crown 
all, an immortal and never-dying spirit? Why all this 
wondrous waste, this prodigality of bounty, if the mere 
animal senses of sight and hearing (by which he is not 
distinguished from the brutes that perish) would have 
answered the end as well; and yet I find the same 


by her mother’s indulgence, the prize was obtained, it}people are seen at the opera every night—an amuse- 


was soon filled with supposititious letters to depraved 


ment written in a language the greater part of 





—— 








them do not understand, and performed by such a set 
of beings! But the man 


* Who bade the reign commence, 
Of rescued nature and reviving sense,’ 


sat at my elbow, and reconciled me to my situation, 
not by his approbation, but his presence. Going to 
the opera, like getting drunk, is a sin that carries its 
own punishment with it, and that a very severe one. 
Thank my dear Dr. S. for his kind and seasonable ad- 
monitions on my last Sunday’s engagement at Mrs, 
Montagu’s. Conscience had done its office before; nay, 


was busy at the time: and, if it did not dash the cup ~ 


of pleasure to the ground, infused at least a tincture of 
worm-wood into it. I did think of the alarming call, 
* What doest thou here, Elijah?’ and I thought of it to- 
niglit at the opera.” 

Afterwards, in 1785, she writes: — 

“ Frivolous as the times are, I have sume‘vomfort in 
thinking that the enormous attempt at bringing 
Macbeth into a dance at the opera would not take. 
was extremely outrageous at: this, and said the other 
day to Lady Mount Edgecombe, that the times were 
so depraved I expected to live to see the ‘Iliad’ cut 
down into an interlude. * Yes,’ replied she, ‘and it 
will be the only way in which some of our young men 
will learn the classics,’ ” 

Wheh her “ Sir Eldred of the Bower” appeared in 
1776, it was enthusiastically received: and one of her 
sisters, who was with her in London, writes thus hu- 
morously to another in Bristol :— 

“If a wedding should take place before our return, 
don’t be surprised—between the mother of Sir Eldred 
and the father of my much-loved Irene; nay, Mrs. 
Montagu says if tender words are the precarsors of 
connubial engagements, we may expect great things ; 
for it is nothing but ‘child,’ ‘little fool, ‘love,’ and 
‘dearest.’ After much critical discourse, he turns 
round to me, and, with one of his most amiable looks, 
which must be seen to form the least idea of it, he says, 
‘Ihave heard that you are engaged in the useful and 
honourable employment of teaching young ladies.’ 
Upon which, with, all the same ease, familiarity, and 
confidence, we should have done had only our own 
dear Dr. Stonehouse been present, we entered upon 
the history of our birth, parentage, and education; 
showing how we were born with more desires than 
guineas; and how, as vears increased our appetites, 
the cupboard at home began to grow too small to gra- 
tify them ; and how, with a bottle of water, a bed, and 
a blanket, we set out to seck our fortunes; and how we 
found a great house with nothing in it; and how it was 
like to remain 50, till, looking into our knowledge- 
boxes, we happened to ‘ind a little darning, a good 
thing when land is gone, or rather none; and so at 
last, by giving a little of this little darning to those who 
had less, we got a good store of gold in return; but how, 
alas! we wanted the wit to keep it—I love you both” 
cried the inamorato— I Jove you all five—I never was 
at Bristol—I will come on purpose to see you. What! 
five women to live happily together !—I will come and 
see you—] have spent a happy evening—I am glad I 
came—Goud for ever-bless you! you live lives to shame 
duchesses.’ He took his leave with so much warmth 
and tenderness we were quite affected at his manner. 
If Hannah’s head stands proof against all the adulation 
and kindness of the great folks here, why, then, I will 
vehture tu say nothing of this kind will hurt her here- 
after. A Jiterary anecdote:—Mrs. Medalle (Sterne’s 
daughter) sent to all the correspondents of her deceased 
father, begging the letters which he bad written to 
them: among other wits, she sent to Wilkes with the 
same request. He sent for answer, that as there hap- 
pened to be nothing extraordinary in those he had re- 
ceived, he had burnt or lost them, On which, the 
faithful editor of her father’s works sent betk to say, 
that if Mr. Wilkes would be so good as to write a few 
letters in imitation of her father’s style, it would do 
just as well, and she would insert them.” 

“In the beginning of June, 1776, (says her biogra- 
pher,) Hannah More returned to Bristol after a six 
months’ absence, four of which had been passed be- 
twecn the Adelphi and Hampton. It was remarked by 
her friends and family, that success and applause had 
made no change in her deportméent. She brought 
back her native simplicity unsuilied by the contact. 
The constitution of her mind was so oppoeed to affec- 
tation and art, that rank, literature, and fashion saw the 
bird escape as from the snare of the fowler, without 
losing a feather of its natural plumage, to soar at large 
in its own free element, and revisit its accustomed 
scenes.” 
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After one of her meetings with Johnson, Hannah 
More writes :— : 

“You would have enjoyed seeing him take me by 
the hand in the middle of dinner and repeat, with no 
smal! enthusiasm, many passages from the Fuir Peni- 
tent. &c. lL urged him to take a little wine ; he replied, 
‘] can’t drink a Jittle, child, therefore I never touch it. 
Abstinence is as easy to me as lemperance would be 
dificult. He was very good humoured and gay. One 
pf the company happened to say a word about poetry. 
Hush, hush,’ said he, ‘it is dangerous to say a word 

poetry before her; it is talking of the art of war be- 
re Hannibal.’ He continued his jokes, and iamented 
hat I had not married Chatterton, that posterity might 
jave seen a propagation of poets. The metaphysical 
nd philological Lord Monboddo breakfasted with us 
esterday : he is such an extravagant adorer of the.an- 
lients, that he scarcely allows the English language to 
e capable of any excellence, still less the French—he 
Jas a hearty contempt for that people and their lan- 
jaage ; he said we moderns are entirely degenerated. 
asked in what? ‘In every thing,’ was his answer. 
Men are not so tall as they were, women are not so 
jandsome, as they were; nobody can now write a jong 
beriod ; every thing dwindles.’ I ventured to say, that 
hough long periods were fine in oratory and deciaima- 
ion, yet that such was not the language of passion. 
He insisted that it was. I defended my opinion by 
many passages from Shakspeare, among ethers, those 
broken bursts of passion in Conslance, ‘Goue to be 
married!’ ‘Gone to swear a truce!’ ‘False blood 
with false blood joined!’ Again, *‘ My name is Con- 
stance. I am Geoffrey’s wife—young Arthur is my 
gon, and he is slain!’ We then resumed our old guar- 
rel about the slave-trade: he loves slavery upon prin- 
ciple. I asked him how he conld vindicate such an 
enormity? He owned it was because Plutarch justi- 
fed it. Among much just thinking and some taste, 
especially in his valuable third volume on tie Origin 
and Progress of Language, he entertained some opi- 
nions so absurd that they would be hardly credible, 
if he did not deliver them himself, both in writing and 
conversation, wth a gravity which shows that he is in 
earnest; but which makes the hearer feel that to be 
grave exceeds all power of face. He is so wedded to 
system that, as Lord Barrington said to me the 
wher day, rather than sacrifice his favourite opinion 
that men were born with tails, he would be contented 
to wear one himself.” : 





** Hampton, 1782. 


“ The other morning, the captain of one of Commo. 
dore Johnson’s Dutch prizes breakfasted at Sir Charles 
Middleton's, and related the following little anecdote. 
One day he went out of his own ship to dine on board 
another ; while he was there a storm arose, which in a 
short time made an entire wreck of his own ship, to 
which it was impossible for nm to return. He had 
left on board two little boys, one four, the other five 
years old, under the care of a poor black servant. The 
people strugg'ed to get out of the sinking ship into a 
large boat ; and the poor black took his two little chil- 
dren, tied them into a bag, and put ima little pot of 
sweetmeats for them, sking them across his shoulder, 
and put them into the boat: tle boat by this time was 
quite full; the black was stepping into it himself, but 
was told by the master there was no room for him, that 
either he or the children must perish, foy the weight of 
both would sink the boat. The exalted heroic negro 
did not hesitate a moment. Very well, said he, give 
ny duty to my master, and tell him | beg pardon for 
all my faults. And then—guess the rest—plunged to 
the bottom, never tg rise again till the sea shall give 
up her dead. I told it the other day to Lord Monbod- 
do, who fairly burst into tears. The greatest lady in 
this land wants me to make an elegy of it; but it is 
above poctry. Did I tell you that I breakfasted at 
Lord Barrington’s? I am now in love with all the 
four brothers of that noble family. 1 think the peer as 
agreeable as any of them; always excepting the bishop, 
however, whose conversation that morning was, as it 
always is, instructive and delightful. In the evening I 
went to a small party. Lord Stormont made the chief 
figure among the male talkers. Mrs. Crewe looked 
beautifully; and Lady Susan talked witlily. That I 
talked prudently you will allow, when I tell you that 
I caught myself in an invective against the new minis- 
try, which I wisely thought proper to address to 
Lady Charlotte Wentworth, forgetting at the moment 
that she was Lord Rockingham’s sister. Lord Pem- 
broke @éme in laughing. I asked what diverted him. 
He told me he had met George Selwyn, who found 


himself very much annoyed in the streets with chimney- 
sweeping boys. They were very clamorous—surround- 
ed, daubed, and persecuted him—in short,~vould not 
let him go till they had forced money from him. At 
length he made them a low bow, and cried, ‘ Gentlo- 
men, I have often heard of the majesty of the people: 
d presume your highnesses are in court mourning.’” 

* This last is a better edition than we have heard be- 
fore on the same subject for a black joke. We subjoin 
an anecdote, of the same period (1783,) as pathetic as 
that of the noblo negro, 

“Did you hear of a woman of quality, an earl’s 
daughter, perishing for want the other day near Ca. 
vendish Square? The sad story is, that she had mar- 
ried an attorney, a bad man, and had several children; 
they all frequently experienced the want of a morsel] of 


hunger. An old nurse, who had never forsaken her 
mistress in her misfortunes, procured by some means 
a sixpence ; Lady Jane sent her out to buy a cow-heel; 
the nurse brought it in, and carried a piece of it to ber 
mistress. No, said she, I feel myself dying—all relief 
is too late; and it would be cruel in me to rob the chil- 
dren of a morsel, by wasting it ou one who must die. 
So saying, she expired. I leave you to make your own 
comments on this domestic tragedy, in a metropolis 
drowned in luxury. What will Sally say to side dishes 
and third courses now?” if 

Another picture of the times is contairfed in the fol- 
lowing sketch :— : 

* Did I tell you that the Bishop of Chester’s Sermons 
were out of print in eight days? I hope the age is not 
so bad as we took it to be; and yet it cannot be very 
goed neither, when the strawberries at Lady Stormont’s 
breakfast last Saturday morning cost one hundred and 
fifty pounds.” . ; 

We must now conclude; which we do with 


“Verses written by Mrs. Delany, in 1784, when she was 
eighty-four years of age. 

“ The time is come I can nv more 

The vegetable world explore; 

No more with rapture call each flower 

That paints the mead and twines the ower ; 

No more with admiration see 

Its perfect form and symmetry; 

No more attenfpt, with hope elate, 

Its lovely lines‘to imitate. 

Farewell to all those active powers, 

That blest my solitary hours. 

Alas! farewell! but shall I mourn, ° 

As one who is of hope forlorn? 

Come, Holy Spirit! on thy wing 

Thy sacred consolation bring ; 

Teach me to contemplate thy grace, 

That hath so long sustained my race; 

That various blessings still bestows, 

And pours in balm to all my woes. 

Teach me submissive to resign, 

When summoned by thy will divine!” 


Though we have quoted a good deal, it is utterly 
impossible to afford a perfect idea of this work. The 
personal traits of distinguished characters; the slight 
but admirable pieces of criticism; the notices of the 
literary productions of the period; the remarkable and 
piquant anecdotes; the various exhibitions of those in 


our good fortune to peruse. 


—<>—— 


EDITOR'S TABLE. 


occasionally lacks taste ? 


in England as standard. 





bread. Lady Jane grew extremely ill and faint with}: 


whom the country must ever feel an interest, by their 
own leiters and the descriptions of so exquisite an ob- 
server as Hannah More,—all combine to render it one 
of the most fascinating books which it has ever been 


Our table is graced with the several monthly maga- 
zines, each with attractions of its own;—the Western 
Monthly is very facetious and pleasant, more so than 
usual; the North American cuts keenly and deep in 
some places; the Knickerbocker labours hard, and per- 
haps we may say it improves. Shall we dare to say it 


Key and Biddle have published a very handsome edi- 
tion of Pinnock’s Improved Goldsmith’s England, to 
which we especially ¢nvite the attention of teachers, as 
likely to meet a want they have frequently felt. It has 
questions for examination throughout, which will greatly 
aid both master and scholar. Pinnock’s edition is known 


We have read the Autobiography of Sir Egerton 
Brydges, Sharp’s Letters, some excerpts from which 
will be found in our kernel ; Mrs. Jameson’s Visits and 
Sketches at Home and abroad, and Two Years at Sea, 
by Miss Jane Roberts, which last we intend to print 
immediately ; some observations on each will be offered 
next week. 

Literary opinians from an evening paper :— 

“ We may conscientiously recommend to all general 
readers, the poet Campbell's Life of Mrs. Siddons, as 
a work of manifold desert: The heroine and the author 
have both a distinctive reputation 1o which justice is done, 
and which imparts a special interest to every chapter.” 
From the same a week later. 


“The fourth article (in the London Quarterly) con- 
sists of strictures exceedingly severe and too generally 
merited, on Campbell’s Life of Mrs. Siddons.” 


Emerson’s Class Readers.—We have oxamined with 
some care, the first, second, and third Class Readers, by 
B. D. Emerson, assisted by John Frost. The matter 
appears to havo been selected with care and with es- 
pecial regard to interesting, while it improves the 
young. We should have been glad to see some of the 
poetical pieces selected from Cowper, and a little more 
attention to the real classics of the language, but have 
no doubt that the books will be generally liked by pa- 
rents and teachers. The paper is good, an important 
item. Hogan & Thompson are the publishers in Phi-. 
ladelphia. 

The Cruise of the Midge, is continued today as far 
as the August number of Blackwood, We shall pro- 
babiy pursue its publication soon. In distinct pictures 
no naval work can surpass it; we would instance the 
dying scenes on shore, the Missionary family and their 
awful catastrophe, the Shark story, and one or two 
others, as entirely unsurpassed in the language. 

Dr. Bird’s Novel, “Calavar,” is rapidly passing 
through the stereotype foundry, and will soon be be-' 
fove the public. We shall speak of it mure at length 
soon; at present our hands are tisd-with the perusal 
ofa large increase to our list of London Books. 

We have read the review of Mrs Siddons’ Life, in 
the London Quarterly, just received ; it is justly severe 
on the work; how remarkably it is deficient in interest 
and in contemporary biography, will be seen by con- 
trasting it with the Life of Hannah More, soon to be 
‘published in Ntw York, pleasing extracts from which 
occupy most of the space of our Journal to day. 
Harper & Brothers (New York) have in press No 
Fiction, by Rev. Andrew Reed, 12mo—an improved 
edition, with the author’s last corrections, Martha; 
a Memorial of an only and beloved Sister, by the Au- 
thor of No Fiction, 12mo. 

Mr. Henry-Perkins, No. 159 Chesnut street, has is- 
sued an edition, in a very handseme duodecimo, of 
“Miss Jewsbury’s Letters to the Young,” ftom the 
third Londor. edition. The work is.in much repute. 





—=_—— 


VARIETIES 


One of the last numbers of the Bibliographie de 
France contains an account of the copies of new 
works deposited at the library in the space of eight 
days. It appears that the press issues in a week 120 
different works, forming altogether 1,092 printed 
sheets. Supposing the average number of copies of 
each work to be 550, this presents a total of 546,000 
printed sheets, which are weekly produced for satisfy- 
ing the appetite of the French reader. Making the 
calculation for one year, we will find that the press 
annually throws off 5,760 different works, consisting 
of 32,318 volumes, which, taking the averege number 
of copies of each work at 500, gives 26,208,000 of 
printed sheets. 


If you are melancholy for the first time, says Leigh 
Hunt, you will find cpon enquiry that others have been 
melancholy many times, and yet are cheerful now. 
If you have been melancholy many times, recollect 
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that you have got over those times; and try if you 
cannot find out means of getting over them better. 


The Portland Magazine, No.1, edited by Mrs. Ste- 
phens, has reached us, neatly printed and well filled, 


“We conclude, says the London Quarterly Review, 
what we have to say of this extraordinary woman, 
(Mrs. Siddons,) by expressing our deliberate and well 
considered ‘opinion, that she was the greatest tragic ac- 
tress that ever lived ; that, at the several periods of her 
life, she played the appropriate characters with the 
greatest individual excellence, and that she carried 
and maintained a general superiority both of mind 
and manner, higher, farther and longer than any other 
woman was ever able to attain. Her personal charac- 
ter, in a station so liable to suspicion—it would be 
perhaps a vulgar error to call it temptation—was not 
only blameless but exemplary, and in her private life 
she was as good and as amiable as in her public pro- 
fession she was transcendently great. Can we say 
more?” " 

Messrs. Hilliard, Gray, & Co., of Boston, have pub- 
lished a fifth edition of Smellie’s Philosophy of Natural 
History, with alterations and additions by Dr. John 
Ware. 


Among the new English publications we notice 
“France, Social, Literary, and Political,” by H. L. 
Bulwer, M.P., brother of the great author of that 
name. It is in Harpers’ press. 


It appears that Co.erines, the poet, lately deccased,| 


was in early lifea private in the British dragoons. 
Melancholy and disappointment had driven him to 
this vocation; and a Latin quotation inscribed by him 
beneath his saddle on the walls of the barracks, acci- 
dentally disclosed his attainments, and caused him to 
be restored by his commander to the literary pursuits 
which were his ruling passion. Mr. Coleridge dicd 
on the morning of Friday, July 25th, when the la- 
mented poet had reached his sixty-second year; and 
on Saturday, the 2d inst. his remains, attended but 
by a few who had long been known to him, were in- 
terred in the vaults of Highgate Church. 


A rector in England has refused to allow a tablet to 
be erected in the interior of his church, to the memory 
of a gentleman who was recently interred in the fami- 
ly vault, upon the ground tiat he does not consider 
persons holding the Unitarian doctrine to come within 
the pale of Christianity. 


It appears by a parliamentary return that the num- 
ber of Acts of Parliament passed from 1800 to 1833 
inclusive, is 11,189. Ofthese 4146 have been public 
acts, and 7043 local and personal acts. 

The great French chess player, M. de Labourdon- 
nais is now playing daily atthe Westminster Chess 
Club, in Bedford street. 


The first number of the new Spanish periodical 
work entitled Repertorio General de Conocimientos 
Utiles, has been published at New York. 


Inthe London Journals; much praise is bestowed on 
a new work, entitled, “A Treatise on the progress of 
Literature, and its effects on Society, including a 
Sketch of the progress of English and Scotish Liter- 
ature.” 

The: Boston Annual, The Token and Atlantic Souve- 
nir, for 1835, is much praised by the newspaper press, 
for its general elegance and the merits of its literary 
contents. Of the thirteen plates in the volume, seven 
are from original paintings, six of which were execut- 
ed expressly for Mr. Charles Bowen, editor and pro- 
prietor of the Token, at an expense of from 40 to 250 
dollars each. The cost of one of the plates, “Bour- 
bon’s last March,” was not less than 500 dullars. 
Two of the others cost three hundred and sixty dollars 
each. Mr, Bowen has been at a,greater expense on 
this occasion than at any time heretofore. 

Last Census of Greece.—Population, 811,185 ; Towns, 
116; Villages, 2146. Villages in the isles of the Archi- 
pelago, 33.inhabited. 

A wit was sporting a conundrum, viz.—Why is 2 
telescope like a person giving a cake to a child, which 
cakes are sold at the rate of three-pence per dozen?— 
Answer : because it brings a far-thing present. A wag 
observed, that if the present were multiplied by four, 
the wit would bo easily seen, as it would then be pen- 
ny treated (penetrated.) 

The following phrenological estimate of the head of 
Robert Burns was made by the committee of the Phre- 
nological Seciety of Liverpool, on a cast sent by Mr. 
M‘Diarmid, to Dr. Copeland, and submitted to them 
without their knowledge at the time from whose skull 





it was taken :—Animal Propunsities full, and large in 
the Philoprogenitiveness;—Sentiments full, and large 
in Conscientiousness ;—Intollect full, and large in Indi- 
viduality, Wit, Wonder, Imitation, Order, and Con- 
structiveness. ‘The length of the skull is 8 inches, 
breadth, nearly 6 inches, circumference 224 inches. 
The head exhibits a development of considerable pow- 
er, the observing faculties are large, and the reasoning 
power good. The animal feelings are also considera- 
ble. Attachment and the love of offspring would be 
great: the good opinion of others would be sought af- 
ter: there would be an eager desire to acquire know- 
ledge, but at the same time an humble opinion of at- 
tainments possessed, Hope would be rcther weak, 
and religious feeling tinctured with enthusiasm, A 
strong feeling of right and wrong would~exist, and an 
anxious feeling to render to all their due. Ifa me. 
chanic, the planning and accomplishment of workman- 
ship would be easy. The combative and destructive 
organs being large, would produce iraseibility of tem- 
per, but it would be modified and kept in check by a 
tendency to caution and secresy. 


FE 


LONDON LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


The complete Works of the late estimable and unfor- 
tunate Poet Carrington are announced by his son, with 
a Biographical Memoir. 


In the press. 


A fifth edition of Laconics, ur the best Words of the 
best Authors. 

Professor Vaughan on the Causes of the Corruptions 
of Christianity; the second volume of the ‘ Congrega- 
tional Lectures.” 

The Truth and Excellence of the Christian Revela- 
tion demonstrated, in two addresses to the Young and 
the Unlearned, by W. Youngman. 

An Essay on the Archaiology of English Phrases and 
Nursery Rhymes, by John Bellenden Korr, Esq. 

Weather-Guide Book and Perpetual Companion to the 
Almanac, by Mr. Murphy, author of the “ Rudiments of 
the Primary Forces of Gravity, Magnetism, and Elec. 
tricity, in fleir Agency on the Heavenly Bodies.” 

The Right Use of Freedom, a Tale, for the Instruc- 
tion, &c. of the Working Population, of the West Indies, 
by Mrs. Carmichael. 

Miriam Coffin, or the Whale Fisherman, a Tale. 


—-— 


List of New Books published in Loudon to the 
latest dates. 


The Geography of the British Isles, by Mary Martha 
Rodwell, 2 vols. 12mo.—A Treatise on Primary Geology, 
by Henry S. Boase, M.D. 8vo.—The Errors ot the Social 
System, by W. Hawkes Smith, 12mo.—The Vision, and 
other Poems, in Blank Verse, by John Boyd, a Man of 
Colout, 12mo.—An Inquiry into the Fruitfulness and 
Barrenness of Plants and Trees, by Joseph Hayward, 
Esq. 8vo.—Rookweod, 2d edition, 3 vols. post 8vo.— 
Mrs. Markham’s History of England, 2 vols. new edi- 
tion.— Andersons’ (George and Peter) Guide to the High- 
lands and Islands of Seotland, 12mo.—The White Rose 
of York, a Midsummer Annual, edited by G. Hogarth, 
12mo.—Paradise Regained, and other Poems, by the 
Rev. Mark Bloxham, post 8vo.—Conversations on Bo- 
tany, 8th edition, 12mo:—Biographical Memoirs gf Ex- 
traordinary Painters, by the Author of “ Vathek,” 12mo. 
—Letters of Horace Walpole to Sir Horace Mann, new 
edition, 8vo.—Selections from Ovid’s Metamorphoses and 
Epistles, with Notes in English, and a Prose Version, by 
N. Bailey.— Pinnock’s Catechisms, complete in 12 vols. 
18mo.—Kennie’s Alphabet of Natural ‘Theology, 18mo. 
—Lord Beresford’s Second Letter to C. E. Long, Esq. 
8vo.—Scenes from Parisian Life, from the French of 
Balzac, 8vo.—The man of Honour, and the Reclaimed, 
2 vols.—History of the United States of America, by 
George Bancroft, Vol. I. 8vo—History of France, in 
Question and Answer, by Sarah Ranson, 12mo.—Latin 
Authors, selected for the Use of Schools, 12mo.—Greek 
Authors, selected for the Use of Schools. 12mo.—Daily 
Monitor, by Charles Brooks, 8vo.—Anglo-Saxon Version 
of the Story of Apollonius of ‘T'yre, with a literal Trans- 
lation, by R. Thorpe, F.S.A. 12mo.—Fourteen Sermons 
on the Lord’s Supper, &c. 12mo.—Rev. Archdeacon 


Parry’s Exposition of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 12mo. 
—A Paraphrastic Translation of St. Paul's Epistle to 
the Romans, by Laicus, 12mo.—The Scottish Pulpit, 
Vol. Lil. 8v.—Landscape Illustrations of Scott’s Poetical 
Works, royal 8vo.—Don Quixote illustrated, by George 
Cruikshank, 8vo,—A Defence of the Church of England, 





by Templum Laicus. 8vo.—The Trial of Captain Au- 
— Wathen, of the 15th, or King’s Hussars, 8vo.— 

ummer Rambles on the Study of Natural History, with 
coloured Plates, square. 


New Ametican Publications. | 
Letters to 


e Young, by Maria Jane Jewsbury, 
From the third London Bijtion 12mo. pp. 264. Phila. 
delphia—Henry Perkins. 1834. 

. Elements of Popular Theology, with special reference 
to the doctrines of the Reformation, as avowed before 
the Diet at Augsburg. By S. L. Schmucker, D. D, 
8vo. pp. 412. New York——Leavitt, Lord, & Co. 1834, 

The Fourth Book of Lessons for Reading, by Samuel 
Worcester. 12mo. pp. 408. Boston—Carter, Hendee, 
& Co. 1834. 

The Third Book of History, by the author of Peter 
Parley’s Tales. 12mo. pp. 189. Same publishers. 

Bernardo del Carpio, an historical novel of the eighth 
century, from the Spanish of Don Jorge Montgomery (a 
member of the American legation at Madrid), 12mo. 
pp. 192. New ee. 1834, 

Thoughts on Physical Education; being a discourse 
delivered to a convention of teachers in Lexington, Ky., 
by Charles Caldwell, M.D. 12mo. pp. 133. Boston— 
Marsh, Capen, & Lyon. , 

The Holy Bible, containing the Old and New Testa- 
ment, translated out of the original tongues; and with 
the former translations diligently compared and revised. 
The text of the common translations is arranged in 
paragraphs, such as the sense requires, the divisions of 
chapters and verses being noted in the margin for refer- 
ence. By James Nourse. Large 18mo. Philadelphia 
—Henry Perkins. 1834. 

Pictures of Private Life, second series, by Mrs. Sarah 
Stickney. 12mo. Philadelphia—Key and Biddle. 

Visits and Sketches at Home and Abroad, by Mrs. 
Jameson. Harper & Brothers—New York. 1834. 

Belgium and Western Germany in 1833; including 
visits to Baden-Baden, Weisbaden, Cassel, Hanover, the 
Hartz Mountains, &c. &c., by Mrs. Trollope, author of 
“ Domestic Manners of the Americans,” in 1 yol. Phil- 
adelphia—Carey & Lea. 1834. & 

—>—— 
THE COMPANION. 

At the earnest solicitation of several friends 
of the “ Library,” a specimen number of the 
Companion of Waldie’s Library will be is- 
sued shortly, which may be had on application 
at the publication office. The indications of a 
demand for such a work are very favourable. 
It will combine information with amusement 
in such a manner as to command the attention 
of each member of the family circle. For 
the sake of a distindtive title it will be called 
“ Waxpie’s Port Fotso; ahd Companion of 
the Select Circulating Library.” 

—— 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Our correspondent W. will receive a candid 
hearing from parents and guardians. It is gra- 
tifying to find the article signed L. has attract- 
ed public attention. We cannot, however, make 
this Journal the vehicle of much discussion of 
similar character. 

—>—— 


A NEW NOVEL. 

Henri Quatre.—We can readily conceive 
that some readers have felt disposed to pinch 
our ears, Napoleon fashion, for the absence of 
a good novel in Vol. IV. of the Circulating Li- 
brary. To be honest with them, we may fairly 
confess that till now we have~not been able to 
find a new one that came up to our standard; 
but having discovered the rare dish, after dili- 
gent search, we trust it will be honoured ac- 
cordingly. “ Henri Quatre, or the Days of the 
League,”’ is calculated to gratify even a fastidi- 
ous Critic. 

—<—— 

The fall importation of books for the Phila- 
delphia Library will be this day placed on the 
shelves. 
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